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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, Volume XVII. 

London, Williams and Norgate, 1917. — pp. 497. 

This volume contains the papers read before the Aristotelian Society 
during the session of 1916-1917. The fifteen numbers (including two 
symposia) may be roughly classified by saying that two treat of social 
philosophy, five have more or less to do with the new realism and 
mathematical logic ; three treat of theory of value ; three are historical 
papers; there is one paper representing the metaphysics of absolute 
idealism, and one Bergsonian paper. Pragmatism is wholly un- 
represented, and scarcely mentioned. 

The last-named paper is the address of the president, Dr. H. 
Wildon Carr, who, in "The Problem of Recognition," offers a Berg- 
sonian theory of recognition and raises a number of interesting ques- 
tions to which, however, I am unable to find his answer. The chief 
point is clear. Intelligent recognition, in which a person operates 
with a memory-image, is of the same kind as instinctive recognition, 
as shown by an animal which deals appropriately with an object 
encountered for the first time; and the latter, it seems, is the type of 
the kind. When, therefore, a new experience is recognized as familiar 
and intelligible, it is the expectancy and preparedness of the subject 
that makes it so rather than any recall of or comparison with past 
experience. In both kinds, however, the expectancy is the resultant 
of past experience; between past and present there is a mental con- 
tinuity. But how (as in the case of the first instinctive recognition by 
an animal) is continuity to be established between one generation and 
another? Here the author has recourse to a "concept of life, not an 
abstraction from living process, but a pure, universal, concrete con- 
cept," involving a two-fold continuity of living body and thinking 
mind, which, I should say, he only barely attempts to explain. 

The symposium on "Ethical Principles of Social Reconstruction," 
by L. P. Jacks, G. Bernard Shaw, C. Delisle Burns, and H. D. Oakeley, 
is rather disappointing. Principal Jacks and Mr. Shaw are inevitably 
good reading, but each says just what we should expect him to say. 
Mr. Jacks makes the question refer to post-bellum reconstruction and 
forecasts that all will depend upon which side wins; if neither side 
wins, there will be no ethical reconstruction. The choice will lie, 
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then, between asserting "the right to do good to others with or without 
their consent" and "the right to do good to others only by and with 
their consent"; which means that "the ethical sequel to the victory 
of the Allies would be a revival of laisses faire, of non-interference, of 
minding one's own business and rejoicing when other people minded 
theirs." I wish he were right; for myself, I cannot see that non- 
interference receives support from either side. 

Mr. Shaw prophesies that there will be no ethical reconstruction 
unless the war ends in a draw. In that event he looks for a great 
development of supernationalism, which, however, will be parallelled 
and conditioned by a reconstruction of internal conditions in the 
nations themselves. Here "ethical reconstruction will take the form 
of a substitution of the ethics of communism for the ethics of com- 
mercialism, and of the ethics of democracy for the ethics of feudalism." 

Mr. Burns, treating the question rather comprehensively, looks for 
reconstruction in any event; and according to him, reconstruction 
will involve both communism and voluntarism, i. e., an order that 
will allow for and promote spontaneous individuality, but not by 
simple non-interference. A point made by him in his argument for a 
supernational organization is that the exercise of force is ethical, and 
wrong only when employed by the parties to the dispute. I should 
call this view more convenient than ethical. As an ethical principle 
it seems to stand only for a new absolutism. 

My feeling is that Miss Oakeley's paper cuts more deeply into the 
ethical motives involved in the question than any of the others. Her 
idea is that we are probably now facing a great turning-point in history, 
the next great turning-point after that which closed the Middle Ages, 
and a new conception of value and of life. This may be described as 
"a new understanding of the principle of personality, which goes so 
much deeper than the sixteenth-century affirmation of the freedom of 
thought and will," and extends (in Russell's words) to the giving of 
full scope to the creative impulses in man. The motive of creative 
personality goes deeper than the antithesis of individualism and 
socialism (or communism). It is found underlying all the social 
philosophy of our time, even to the syndicalism of M. Sorel. 

In "The Function of the State in Promoting the Unity of Man- 
kind," Dr. Bernard Bosanquet replies to criticisms of his theory of 
the state, especially to those contained in Volume XVI of the "Pro- 
ceedings," and restates his view in the form of seven definite proposi- 
tions. Two points are constantly reiterated: (i) that the state is a 
unique unity; and (2) that it is the deepest and highest expression 
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of the individual. If the second be granted, I find myself wondering 
why it seems that so many private citizens, German, French, English, 
or American (most of them, I should say), conform in their dealings 
with one another to a moral code so much higher than that observed 
by their respective states. Citizens who behave no better than 
states are likely to be found only in prisons. As for the unique unity 
of the state, I can only remark that the uniqueness is admirably 
designed for exalting the state above the private citizen, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, for treating any international unity as absurd 
and unnatural. Let it be granted, with Dr. Bosanquet, that a real 
unity presupposes an actual understanding, is it not a little strange 
that one's understanding of one's fellow-men goes all the way to the 
national frontier and then suddenly stops? 

Among the papers referring more or less to the new realism and the 
new logic, I include those of the second symposium on the question, 
" Are the Materials of Sense Affections of the Mind? ", by G. E. Moore, 
W. E. Johnson, G. Dawes Hicks, J. A. Smith, and James Ward. 
Those who hold that philosophical discussion is nothing but a clever 
game will be delighted with this symposium. The discussion is led 
by Dr. Moore, who, it seems, is empowered by the rules or traditions 
of the Society to define the issue. I am not sure that he would admit 
that he is proposing a game. His four colleagues seem all agreed 
that this is what he has done. Mr. Smith hardly conceals his disgust 
for the "game" of "entities." In any case one must credit Mr. 
Moore with a clever bit of irony. By a process of interpretation which 
somehow reminds me of "If you had a brother, would he like 
cheese?" he defines the question to mean, Do sense-presentations 
cease to exist when no longer presented? It seems to him quite 
conceivable that they may cease to exist; he will be open-minded. 
But nothing of the kind is implied in the fact that they are presented. 
Will some one kindly aid him with a better reason? None of his 
colleagues seems much disposed to help. Their space is mostly 
occupied by their reasons for refusing to play his game. As Mr. 
Johnson points out, the question whether sensations "cease to exist" 
already implies that the sensation is "an entity of the nature of a 
continuant, like a material body or a conscious experient." To answer 
the question either way is then to admit the implication. 

A similar game, I should say, is proposed by Professor A. N. White- 
head in "The Organization of Thought." Mr. Whitehead's purpose 
is to exhibit "logic" as the organizing principle of thought, which, 
beginning with the analysis of the immediate phenomena, shows four 
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ascending stages; the arithmetical, the algebraic, the stage of general- 
function theory, and the analytic stage. Mr. Whitehead explains 
that the game depends upon the initial assumption that experience 
consists of a multiplicity of "perceptions," i. e., of terms adapted to 
numerical ordering. For those who can make the assumption, the 
game may well be an "organization of thought." 

That a similar assumption underlies Russell's "axiom" of the 
externality of relations, is brought out clearly in the paper by Miss 
L. S. Stebbings on "Relation and Coherence"; in which it is shown 
that Russell's theory of the externality of relations and Bradley's 
argument for their unreality are both determined by a conception 
of 'things' which makes any internal (or, as the author prefers, 
"interpenetrative") relation inconceivable. The purpose of this 
paper is to establish a "concrete-unity" (unity-and-difference) theory 
of reality against Russell's pluralism and equally against the "ultimate 
reality" of Bosanquet and Joachim, which is held to be distinctionless. 

And it seems to me that forgetfulness of the assumption just 
mentioned may be charged to C. E. M. Joad, whose paper on " Monism 
in the Light of Recent Philosophy" undertakes to show that "relations 
are real, are external, and are experienced." That relations are real, 
if anything is real, and experienced, if anything is experienced — some 
relations, at least — I can see no way of denying. But whether rela- 
tions are to be accounted "external" to the things related must, I 
should say, depend upon your (always correlative) distinction between 
relations and things. If, however, relations are merely "mental," 
how shall we escape Mr. Joad's conclusion that, on this view, the more 
thought you put into your philosophy the falser it becomes? 

The epistemological side of the new realism is dealt with by Pro- 
fessor G. Dawes Hicks in "The Basis of Critical Realism," a paper too 
long and too full for a brief summary, but well worth a careful reading. 
The chief aim of the author is to present an analysis of knowledge 
which shall distinguish the content of knowing from the object known: 
to show that to know is not to be that which is known. An important 
feature of the argument, however, is a criticism of the new realism, 
than which I have seen none better or more fundamental. The author 
calls himself a "critical" realist. The neo-realists (such at least is the 
implication) are uncritical realists. Marvin would call them neo- 
dogmatists. The critical realists, such as Adamson, Alexander, and 
Hobhouse, have reached their position (in the only intelligent way, 
it seems) through epistemological reflection. The neo-realists re- 
pudiate epistemology, yet they are constantly occupied with it. 
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Russell's absolute distinction between acquaintance and description 
comes in for a destructive criticism; and it is shown how Kant's 
similar distinction, separating sense and understanding, gave an 
unintended subjective character to the Kantian theory of knowledge. 
Holt's "cross-section" version of the relational theory of consciousness 
is shown to come perilously close to the Hegelian conception of "finite 
consciousness" — for, "if the circumstance of constituting an element 
of the cross-section affects in no way the nature of the element itself, 
does it not follow that an object which is conscious in a cross-section 
is equally conscious outside that context?" In general it is con- 
tended that only a thin partition separates neo-realism from Berkeleian 
idealism. 

Coming to the papers on value, I mark the paper by Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge, "On Our Knowledge of Value," as the most enjoyable 
in the book, and also as one of the most illuminating. The author 
writes — to the scandal of the Aristotelians, I fear — with an evident 
enjoyment of his subject. His paper shows style, humor, psycho- 
logical insight and shrewd worldly wisdom, and withal a clear sense 
of logical order. Is there a criterion of value? And if so, what is it? 
The answer given is that there is no subjective criterion, such as desire 
or enjoyment; still less an objective criterion. Nor does it avail to 
set up an "ideal critic." "The only positive suggestion I have to 
offer" is that the criterion "is to be found in the understanding and 
judgment of every individual, — that every individual is himself and 
ftir himself that ideal spectator or critic to whose intelligence, will, 
and taste, true value is indissolubly related." In brief (as I under- 
stand him) the criterion of value is not desire, but desire become 
self-conscious and critical, and thus both objective and subjective. 
This presupposes the distinction, and also a relation, between appre- 
hension and awareness, i. e., between unreflective and reflective con- 
sciousness. From this also it seems to follow that the cause of error 
and evil is to be looked for in the sluggishness of our minds. The 
closing pages of the paper contain some suggestive remarks upon this 
thesis. It is true that the realization of values is retarded "only" 
by lack of reflection, yet this lack of reflection is part and parcel of 
human nature and to a certain extent even necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the social order, — which leads to the rather cynical conclusion, 
otherwise phrased by the author, that all that keeps the social order 
stable is a certain stupidity. 

Mr. F. C. Bartlett's paper on "Valuation and Existence" is one 
of the kind that treat value as if unrelated to persons — a grin without 
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a cat. Does valuation imply existence of the object valued? His 
answer is that "the aesthetic judgment makes no reference whatever 
to existence; the economic judgment may probably refer to existence 
indirectly, but does assert or assume a balancing of needs or of desires, 
or of desire and need; the moral judgment always has reference to 
an act or a series of acts, considered as performed or as achieved." 
His distinction of aesthetic, economic, and moral judgments seems 
to me far from convincing; and I should also say that the bearing of 
valuation upon existence involves more things in Heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in this paper. 

In "Fact and Truth" Professor C. Lloyd Morgan presents the 
associational and correspondence-theory of knowledge under a new 
figure. For the parallel series of outer and inner events he substitutes 
two spheres, the sphere of the knowable and the sphere of knowledge, 
which are in contact at a point where (I suppose) hypothesis coincides 
with fact. Getting at truth, it seems then, is a process of rolling the 
sphere of knowledge upon the sphere of the knowable so as to bring 
about such contact. Truth, it seems, requires self-consistency in 
each sphere — the knowable is necessarily self-consistent and contains 
no shadow of error — but also a correspondence in the structure of the 
two. I fear this will not be very luminous to my reader. It is hardly 
luminous to the reviewer. I hope that "the man of science" will grasp 
the point, however, since the purpose of the paper is to represent his 
point of view. 

In "The Conception of a Cosmos" Professor J. S. Mackenzie brings 
together a number of considerations, such as the mutual implications 
of order and contingency, of persistency and change, and of good and 
evil, for the purpose of showing that the difficulties in the way of 
regarding the universe as a self-explanatory system are not insuperable. 

Of the three historical papers I can say only a word each. Mr. 
M. Ginsberg's long paper on "The Nature of Knowledge as Conceived 
by Malebranche" is careful and learned, but diffuse, and it is not easy 
to locate the center of gravity. This, however, seems to lie in the 
point that, while Malebranche deepens the distinction between 
essence and existence, he tends to hypostasize the essences, so that 
now, having become particular existences themselves, they no longer 
account for the universality of knowledge. Dean W. R. Inge, in 
"Some Aspects of the Philosophy of Plotinus," which deals particu- 
larly with his doctrines of time and eternity and with his conception 
of self-consciousness, points out that, while there are some superficial 
resemblances between Plotinus and Bergson, at bottom their philos- 
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ophies are utterly opposed; for while Bergson exalts the individual 
and exults in the novel and the chaotic, Plotinus finds true being in 
an eternal order and unity and looks upon self-consciousness as only 
an imperfect knowledge of God. Mr. C. D. Broad's paper on " Hume's 
Theory of the Credibility of Miracles" is a careful and sympathetic 
analysis of Hume's argument, which leads him to say, however, that 
Hume's assertion that no possible evidence can justify belief in an 
exception to a law of nature, would make any revision of scientific 
laws impossible. 

Warner Fite. 
Princeton University. 

Human Nature and its Remaking. By William Ernest Hocking. 
Yale University Press, 1918. — pp. xiv, 434. 

This book is based upon lectures delivered by the author in 1916 
before the School of Religion of Yale University. As the title indi- 
cates, the central purpose of the book is to discover and establish 
certain principles at work in remaking human beings. Many readers 
will immediately surmise that there is kinship between the theory 
here set forth and the fundamental religious dogma of original sin. 
Indeed, the title can imply nothing else. Human nature needs to 
be remade nearer to the heart's desire. The author does not, how- 
ever, easily assume human depravity, but rests his case upon a long 
and thorough attempt to answer the question: What is human nature? 
Life is never content to be without art. It always wills to fashion 
the outer world to conform to its own persistent ends. Human life 
adds to this general effort a specific conscious attempt to remake 
itself. This attempt is revealed in language, religion, law, and educa- 
tion. "To say that mankind is by nature bad is, in its origins, only 
a more sophisticated way of saying that virtue is difficult" (p. 6). 
The thinker cannot accept instinctive answers to the questions: 
What is original human nature? What should it be? How shall 
we make it what it should be? He must seek an objective answer in 
terms of human structure and history and the dialectic of experience. 
Law and religion agree in assigning to human beings a natural de- 
pravity but they differ in their estimate of its permanence. Law 
tacitly recognizes that evil is not to be overcome but religion declares 
that human perfection can and must be secured. In answering the 
question, What is desirable? the claims of liberation and discipline are 
stated and it is shown that the desire for liberation leads to its own 
sort of discipline and that defenders of pure liberation have gone from 



